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Subject:     "QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS."     Information  from  the  Bureau  of  Home 
Economics,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

— ooOoo — 

Listeners,  since  January  is  the  traditional  month  for  the  so-called 
"white  sales"  in  the  stores  —  the  month  for  housewives  to  restock  their  linen 
closets  with  sheets  and  towels  and  pillow  cases  and  such,  I'm  going  to  con- 
centrate today  on  a  few  of  the  textile  questions  that  shoppers  have  "been  asking 
rae. 

First,  I  want  to  reply  to  the  listener  who  inquired  a"bout  quality  labels 
on  sheets.     I  can  tell  from  that  question  that  she  is  an  up-to-the-minute, 
progressive  housekeeper.     As  you  know,  this  is  the  kind  of  housekeeper  who  is 
especially  interested  in  the  lab el -movement ,  who  is  hoping  for  the  happy  day 
when  the  tag  attached  to  a  sheet,  or  a  blanket,  or  some  other  ready-made  arti- 
cle will  give  facts  of  real  help  in  buying.     Eor  a  long  time  now  labels  have 
given  little  more  than  price  and  trade-name  and  perhaps  such  remarks  as  "extra 
special"  or  "the  best  made." 


In  reply  to  today's  question,   I'm  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  prospeets 
for  more  helpful  labels  on  sheets  are  brightening  up.     Some  manufacturers  have 
started  putting  facts  on  their  labels.     You  can  find  labels  on  some  cotton 
sheets  now  that  tell  the  thread-count,  others  that  give  the  tensile-strength, 
and  some  also  state  the  weight  per  yard.     And  you  can  find  some  labels  that 
guarantee  the  sheet  for  a  certain  number  of  washings.     All  these  are  steps  in 
the  right  direction.     And  some  smart  housekeeprs,  who  believe  in  encouraging 
the  movement,  are  writing  the  manufacturers  who  have  begun  to  use  these  labels  - 
writing  to  say  how  much  they  appreciate  the  information. 

Well,  as  I  said,  this  is  a  good  start  on  the  manufacturers'  part.  But 
so  far  only  one  or  two  labels  on  sheets  give  all  the  facts  that  housekeepers 
need  to  know  to  buy  wisely.     You  need  to  know  now  firm  the  weave  of  the  sheet 
is;  how  much  sizing  the  sheet  contains;  what  its  breaking  strength  is;  and 
what  its  size  and  weight  are.    Also  you  as  a  buyer  have  a  right  to  know  whether 
the  sheet  is  a  "first"  or  a  "second".     What  the  trade  calls  "seconds"  or  "irreg- 
ulars" are  sheets  with  some  defect  in  the  yarn  or  weave.     Here  is  the  way  the 
textile  people  at  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  describe  the  ideal  sheet  label. 
They  say  it  gives  "the  thread-count,  tensile-strength,  weight,  and  amount  of 

Slzing  als^  length  and  width,  and  tells  whether  the  sheet  is  a  'first'  or 

a  '  second. 1 " 

Size  is  the  question  that  comes  up  in  the  second  letter  today.  Another 
sheet-shopper  wants  to  know  the  correct  size  to  buy  sheets  for  household  use. 
I  think  this  is  a  very  important  question.     (Confidentially,   I  think  short 
sheets  have  probably  made  many  a  good  man  leave  home  —  or  come  to  the  breakfast 
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table  cross  as  a  bear.     Can  you  think  of  anything  more  exasperating  than 
spending  the  night  vainly  trying  to  keep  the  sheet  over  toes  and  shoulders 
at  the  same  time?    And  sheets  that  are  too  large  for  the  bed  are  a  nuisance, 
too  —  a  nuisance  to  the  sleeper  and  also  to  the  bed-maker.) 

Suppose  I  again  quote  the  textile i  .people  on  the  subject  of  the  proper 
length  and  width  of  sheets.     They  say:     "An  under  sheet  should  tuck  in  well 
under  the  mattress  all  the  way  around.     The  top  one  should  tuck  in  securely  at 
the  foot  and  side  and  turn  hack  far  enough  over  the  other  "bed  coverings  to 
protect  them.     This  is  not  merely  for  the  sake  of  appearance.     It  adds  to  the 
comfort  of  the  person  who  occupies  the  "bed  and  also  means  less  wear  on  the 
sheet  and  the  rest  of  the  bedding.    A  sheet  that  pulls  out  of  place  and  becomes 
wrinkled  and  wadded  is  more  likely  to  be  torn  that  one  held  down  firmly  and 
smoothly."     (Torn  in  wrath,  I  am  almost  tempted  to  suggest,  from  certain  dis- 
plays of  temper  I've  ohserved  resulting  from  uncomfortable  sheets.) 

Better  stop  me,   somehody.     Let's  get  back  to  the  scientific  advice  of 
the  textile  people.     They  say:     "Know  the  size  of  the  sheet  you  need  "before 
you  buy.     If  you  are  in  doubt,  measure  the  size  and  thickness  of  your  mattress 
and  allow  for  generous  tuck-ins.     Rememher  that  the  length  labeled  on  the  sheet 
is  the  length  before  hemming.    The  finished  sheet  is  ahout  5  or  |  inches  shorter, 
depending  upon  the  width  of  the  hems.     It  may  shrink  another  5  to  8  inches  in 
length  when  laundered.    Also  notice  whether  the  label  specifies  the  'torn' 
length.     If  so,  the  sheeting  was  torn  with  the  thread  of  the  goods,  and  the 
sheet  will  stay  true  after  washing  and  have  straight,  flat  hems.     A  sheet  that 
is  cut  from  the  bolt,  not  torn,  will  draw  out  of  shape  in  laundering  and  have 
puckered  hems.     Watch  this  point  especially  in  buying  sheets  with  colored  hems. 
Sometimes  in  the  cheaper  grades  a  straight  colored  hem  is  hemstitched  on  to  a 
'cut'  sheet." 

To  get  back  to  sizes,  "for  general  household  use,  sheets  99  or  108  inches 
long  (torn  length)  are  the  most  satisfactory,  although  you  will  find  on  the 
market  sheets  90  inches  and  less.     The  common  widths  are  63  inches  (single  or 
twin  bed);  ~]2.  inches  (twin  or  three-quarter  "bed);  SI  inches  (double  "bed) ;  and 
90  inches  (double  bed).      And,  say  the  textile  people,  "Bargain  sheets  are 
often  smaller  than  standard. " 

Now  about  sheeting  sold  by  the  yard.     It  is  usually  63  and  f2  inches 
wide  for  twin  or  three-quarter  "beds,  and  81  or  90  inches  for  double  "beds.  You 
can  then  make  sheets  as  long  as  you  please. 

And  while  we're  on  the  subject  of  sizes,  let's  answer  a  question  here 
about  the  right  size  for  bedspreads.  Here  again  the  size  you  buy  depends  on 
the  size  of  your  "bed.  Usually  you  want  a  spread  that  will  cover  the  "bed  and 
the  pillows  and  will  also  tuck  in  at  the  foot.  You  will  find  spreads  on  the 
market  varying  from  90  to  108  inches  in  length  —  a  difference  of  as  much  as 
18  inches,  you  see  —  and  in  width  varying  from  80  to  90  inches  for  a  double 
"bed.    A  length  of  90  inches  will  not  allow  for  covering  the  pillows,  while  ' 

9.   102  or  108  inches  will,  and  will  also  provide  for  a  generous  tuck-in. 

Now  here's  a  question  that  brings  me  to  an  announcement  I  was  going  to  make 

just  "before  saying  good-bye.     A  listener  wants  to  know  whether  the  Department  of 

Agriculture  has  published  any  buying  guides  for  white-sale  shoppers.     The  answer 

to  that  question  is:     "Yes,  indeed."     If  you  are  "buying  sheets  or  pillow  cases, 

you  are  welcome  to   a  copy  of  Leaflet  No.   103  called  "Quality  Guides  in  Buying 

Sheets  and  Pillow  Cases."     If  you  are  "buying  "blanket s,  write  for  Leaflet  No.  Ill 

called  "Quality  Guides  in  Buying  Household  Blankets." 

*  *  *  *  *  *  *  * 


